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INTRODUCTION TO UNIT 



This unit Is designed as an over- 
view of the yGar's course on aconomlcs 
and socio-economic problems. Pupils 
learn something about economics as a 
social science and the role of econom- 
iats in helping people solve economic 
problems. They learn that economic 
problems ■affect them In their every- 
day lives. They examine steps in prob^ 
lem solving and learn to distinguish 
between questions asking for explana- 
tion and prediction from those asking 
for normative or value decisions. 

The unit calls for a study of the 
concept of scarcity. By raising some 
of the kinds of questions being asked 
by those who talk about an affluent 
society, the teacher is able to help 
pupils clarify the concept as it is 
used In economics. 

In addition, the unit introduces 
pupils to some of the key questions 
which arise out of scarcity ques- 
tions which are resolved in one way or 
another, even If only by tradition, in 
any eeonomic system. These questions 
relate to what and how much should be 
produced, how it should be produced, 
and how goods and services should be 
divided among the people. Pupils dis- 
cover that there are differences In how 
these answers are resolved, although 
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UNIT 

thorough analysis of these differences 
is not attempted In this unit. Questions 
are raised for further study In later 
units and even in later courses. 

Pupils spend some time considering 
ways in which economic goals differ in 
different societies and even among dif» 
ferent groups within American society.. 
Each student arrives at his own tenta- 
tive statement of goals v^hich he can 
use as he studies both our own economic 
system and. In non-election years, the 
economic system of Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. The unit introduces, in simple 
fashion, the use of national income 
statistics as a means of measuring 
economic growth one of the goals of 
many economic systems. 

Since this unit is a resource unit, 
teachers are not expected to use all of 
the teaching procedures or even to fol- 
low the present arrangement of proce- 
dures. Indeed, a teacher could not use 

all of the procedu'^es for any one class. 
Instead, he should select procedures 
which are most suitable for each class. 
Naturally, teachers are encouraged to 
add their own ideas f or ^ ma ter I a1 s and 
procedures , 

In modifying the resource unit 
for a specif ic class , the teacher should 
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consider: (1) the objectives which he be pos 

thinks he should emphasize for a par- have n 

ticular class^ (2) the general ability earlie 
level of the class as well as differ- 
ences in interests and ability among S 

class members J (3) previous experiences , of the 

of pupils outside of schools {k) the ly tha 

rest of the school curriculumj in- solvin 

eluding whether or not pupils have pi Is w 

come through the Project's fourth probler 
grade course v/hich focuses upon sIm- ^ pupils 

pie economic ideaSi (5) available solve 

materials^ (6) the local community, analys 

including ways in v/hich It can be questii 

used to develop ideas In the unit, the sei 

(7) the need for variety in procedure reason 

from day to day and v/ithin any class our ecc 

hour, and {8) current affairs which point c 

can be used to illustrate Ideas in the which 

unitp (See Teacher's Guide for the probler 
ninth grade. course for elaboration 
of these po i nts , ) 

If pupils have come through the 
Project^s fourth grade course, cbey 
will already have some understanding 
of production and consumption, scar- 
city, kinds of questions growing out 
of scarcity, and different ways In 
v/h i ch econom ic sys tems resul ve these 
questions. The teacher may wish to 



for the fourth grade course in order 
to find out what has been done In 
order to know what Ideas can be reviev/ed 
or developed more quickly than might 
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be possible in classes in which pupils 
have not studied any economics in 
earl ler years . 

Some teachers may wish to move some 
of the material in this unit, particular- 
ly that which deals with steps in problem 
solving? to the third unit in which pu- 
pils will be ' i ntroduced to the farm 
problem* It Is included here to help 
pupils see that economists can help re- 
solve important problems by economic 
analysis butcannot.help resolve value 
questions. This material leads into 
the second unit and giv^ pupils a 
reason for studying the operations of 
our economic system from an analytical 
point of view before turning to units 
v^/hich focus upon particular economic 
p rob 1 ems , 
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OBJECTIVES 

This unit should make progress toward developing the following* 

Concopts which people des 1 r 

form services for 

tconomics willing to pay are 

Production as are those wi,o a 

Consumption for which people a 
Productive resources 

Capital 3^ Every economic sys 

Scarcity or a lack of enoug 

Alternative cost sources to satisfy 
Affluence 

• If resources ar 

^'^^^^ . one want, they ■ 

Allocatfon satisfy another 
Market system 

Traditional economy b. The cost of buy 

Command economy using productivi 

Economic goals thing is what Cf 

Standard of living chased or prbduc 
Level of living 

Real income 4, Certain bas ic econc 

Index number - lated to allocatior 

GNP some fashion In evi 

though perhaps in r 

General izations by tradition. Thes 

. _ . ^ , , (1 ) What and how mt 

I. Economics focuses upon problems related service shall t 

to the production and distribution of (2j How shall these 

goods and services and thus deals with vices be produced? 

prDblems of great importance in the lives these goods and ser 

of people In any society. buted among the pop 

2^ Production satisfies human wants b.y con- 
verting resources Into goods and services 
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OBJECTIVES 



5 progress toward developing the following^ 



which people desire. People who per- 
form services for which others are 
willing to pay are producing, just 
as are those who are making goods 
for which people are willing to pay. 

3» Every economic system faces scarcity 
or a lack of enough productive re- 
sources to satisfy all human wants , 

a. If resources are used to satisfy 
one want, they cannot be used to 
satisfy another, 

b. The cost of buying something or 
using prGductive resources for one 
thing is what could have been pur- 
chased or produced Instead. 

4, Certain bas i c economi c questions re- 
lated to allocation are resolved In 
some fashion In every society, aN 
though perhaps in no other way than 
by tradition. These questions are- 
(r) What and how much of each good 



upon problems related 
and distribution of 
; and thus deals with 
importance In the 1 ives 
ioclety. 




es human wants by con- 
into goods and services 



In all societies people have certain ^ 
econom i c goa Is, Al though some econoirt" 
ic goals are very much alike^ differ- 
ent societies place differing emphases 
upon them, 

a. People's Ideas of what constitute 
an ''adequate'^ level of living on 
the one hand and ''poverty" on the 
^ other change as average living 
levels change and differ from one 
country to another. 

Living levels do not rise unless output 
of production grows at a faster rate 
than population. 

It is difficult to compare real v^/ages 
between countries and over time within 
one country because of differences in 
the imporLance of different types of 
goods for consuniers, because of differ- 
ences in the quality of goods, because 
of difficulties of assessing the com- 
parative pure has irig power of d i f ferent 
monetary systems or the same system 
over tlme^ and because of differences 
In the amount of socialized benefits 
provided in different countries or eras 



Economists have v^orked out a number of 
statistical measures to help them ana- 
lyze and compare livJng levels and eco- 
nomic production. 

a. Index numbers make it easier to com 
pare prices, etc, over a period of 
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years, 

b. National income statistics make 
it easier to compare output and 
living 1 eve Is over a period of 
years and from one country to 
another. 



Ski 1 Is- 

(The broad skill toward which teaching 
is aimed is underlined. The more spec- 
ific skills taught in theunit are not 
under 1 i ned . ) 

Attacks problems in a rati onal manner , 

1. Defines problems by isolating the 
basic issue, 

2. Sets up hypotheses and/or alternative 
courses of action, 

3. Deduces possible consequences or if- 
then statements from hypotheses, . 

4. Sets up experiments or figures out 
some other appropriate technique 
for tes ting his hypotheses . 

Locates i nformat ion 

K Uses yearbooks and specialized 
statistical references , 

Gathers i nformat ion 

1 , Draws i nf erences from tab les , 
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graphs , and charts , 
Evaluates informat ion . 

1. Checks on the completeness of data, 

■ ' ' ■ \ 

2. Dif faren.t iates between- descriptive^ 

causal, predictive and normative ques- 
tions and between Inferences and value 
j ndgements , 

3. Identifies assumptions. 

Organizes and analyzes information and 
draws cone I us ions , ^ =— 

1 . C lass i f ies data^ 

2, Uses simple statistical devices for ana- 
lyzing i nf ormat ion . 

3* Checks s refines, and el Iminates hypoth- 
eses and works out new ones^ v/here neces- 
sary. 

4. Considers possible consequences of al- 
ternative courses of action, 

Att 1 tudes 

1, Is curious about social data. 

2, Is sceptical of conventional truths and 
demands, that widely-held and popular no- 
tions be judged In accordance with stand- 
ards of empirical validation* 
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3. Believes that the social sciences 
can contribute to men's welfare by 
providing information and explana- 
tory generalizations which help them 
achievi^ their goals, 

if, . Is sceptfcal of the finality of know- 
ledgc^l considers genera 1 i zat i ens and 
theories as tentativej always, sub- 
ject to-change in the light of new 
ev 1 dence. 

5, Is committed to the free examination 
of social attitudes and data. Searches 
actively for different points of view 
and i nterpretat ions , Va I ues i ndepen- 
dent thought. 

6, Searches for evidence to disprove hy- 
potheses, not just to prove them, 

7, Values objectivity and desires to 
keep his values from affecting his 
interpretation of evidence^ although 
recognizing the important role of 
values in the process of making de- 
cisions about problems which demand 
action. 
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OBJECTIVES 

G , Econom i cs focuses upon prob- 
1 ems re 1 a ted to p roduc t i on 
and distribution of goods and 
services and thus deals with 
p r ob 1 ems of g rea t importance 
in the lives of people in any 
soc iety , 

S , C 1 ass I f i es data. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



I, Economics focuses upon probiams which affect pu- 
pils and their families in their everyday lives, 

A* Economics has been defined differently by 
different groups and different economists; 
the definitions have a certain commonality, 
although there are important differences. 

1* The Littlefield Dictionary of Economics- 
def I nes econom I cs as a '*body of knowledge 
which treats of the creation and appro- 
priation of goods and services for the 
satisfaction of human Vviants*" 

2, Robinson^ Mortoni and Calderwood define 
economics as '.'the study of hov^ society pro 
duces and distributes the goods and ser- 

V i ces i t wants * " 

3, Reynolds says that economics '*is concerned 
with the production, distribution, and use 
of material goods and services.'' 

Samuelson defines economics as "the study 
of how men and society choose, with or 
without the use of money, to employ scarce 
productive resources to produce various' 
commodities overtime and distribute them 
for consumption, now andi in the future, 
among various people and groups in society 

5* Lewis in one article states that economics 
"is concerned with the ways in which so- 
cieties use their limited resources to 
satisfy their unlimited wants," Later he 
adds I "Economics as a social science Is 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES 



Initiatory Procedure s 



S 



1. Prepare a bulletin board display of pictures and newspaper head- 
lines and articles which might bear on economics* Place them 
on the board wfth no attempt to arrange them in categories or 
to provide titles. Askr What connections can you see between 
the Items on the bulletin board? 
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MATERIALS OF IN- 
STRUCTION 

jre s 

iCtin board display of pictures and newspaper head- 
cles which might bear on economics/ Place them 
/ith no attempt to arrange them in categories or 
:1es. Ask: What connections can you see between 
:he bul letin board? 



S . C_l a s s i f iesdata • 



concerned with the ways in which society 
economizes the ways in which, as a peo- 
ple, we manage our productive human and 
natural resources and the goods and ser- 
vices which derive from their employment 
and use,** 



Bach distinguishes between economic analy- 
sis and economic policy, 

a. Economic analysis deals with '^the study 
of how the goods and services we want 
get produced^ and how they are distrib- 
uted among us , " 



Econom ic 
can make 
d i s t r 



poltcy "is the study of how we 
the system of production and 
Ion work better* 
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Ask students to bring to class items (pictures, objects) which 
to them are related to the word '^econqm i cs J' Refuse to elab- 
orate on the term* Each student is to bring items which hold 
meaning for him »n light of this term. Display these items 
on the bulletin board and/or tables , Ask the class to give 
their hunches about why a student brought in an item before 
the studGnt explains his choice. 



Have each pupM write a brief report on some person who, in his 
opinion, has something to do with economics. Make a list of 
all of the names Included in these reports. Discuss: Should 
all of these people have been included? Why were they included? 



Divide the class into groups and let each group arrive at its 
definition of economics. Then list definitions on the chalk- 
board or prepare a dittoed list of them. Discuss the defini- 
tions In class. Group those which seem related into ^©neral 
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ing to class items (pictures j objects) which 
i to the word '■econom i cs * " Refuse to elab- 
Each student is to bring items which 
light of this term. Display these items 
ird and/or tables* Ask the class to give 
: why a student brought in an item before 
IS his choice. 



ite a brief report on some person who, in his 
ling to do with economics. Make a list of 
icluded in these reports, Discussi Should 
I have been included? Why were they included? 



ito groups and let each group arrive at its D let ionar les wl th 

smics. Then list definitions on the chalk- different defini- 

dlttoed lislt of them. Discuss the defini- tions of econom- 

^oup those which seem related into general ics. 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA, B, Economics focuses upon many of the most seri- 

ous problems facing the people of this coun- 
try (including pupils) and of other countries 
It also deals with less Important matters 
close to the lives of pupMs, 

A. BELIEVES THAT THE SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES CAN CONTRIBUTE TO MEN'S 
WELFARE BY PROVIDING INFORMA- • 
TION AND EXPLANATORY GENERALIZA- 
TIONS WHICH HELP THEM ACHIEVE 
THEIR GOALS. 
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classifications (e.g, those related to satisfying wants and 
needs, those related to world of work, etc.)* Let pupils su 
gest classifications* : 

Compare the definitions with differing definitions in dic- 
tionaries or texts. Do not try to have the class arrive at 
one correct definition. Rather, have pupils return to their 
list of definitions from time to time throughout the course, 
crossing out some and modifying others until they have ar- 
rived at a final definition at the end of the course. 



5, Discuss current and recent teen-age fads* Does economics have 
anything to do with these fads? 



6, Have pupils check newspapers and magazines to locate articles 

■ which they think are related to economics* List topics dealt, 
with in articles on chalkboard and discuss why these articles 
were chosen. 

Make a list of economic problems which pupils have come across 
.as they have followed the news* Briefly, discuss ways in 
which these problems do or might affect the lives of pupils 
and their families* This discussion should help pupils under- 
stand why people study economic problems and should arouse 
their interest in such study, 

' ' I 

7. Perhaps have pupils begin a weekly assignment of preparing 

an oral or written summary of a newspaper or magazine article 
related to economics. 
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A'. IS SCEPTICAL OF CONVENTIONAL 

TRUTHS AND DEMANDS THAT WIDELY- 
HELD AND POPULAR NOTIONS BE 
JUDGED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
STANDARDS OF EMPIRICAL VALIDA- 
TION. 

A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

A. CONSIDERS GENERALIZATIONS AND 
THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, ALWAYS 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE LIGHT 
OF NEW EVIDENCE. 



S, Differentiates between descrip- C, Economists are concerned with both , economic 
t rye , causal , fired jc t. i vc . and analysis and economic policy. 

n o r ma 1 1 v e q u es t ions and between 

inferences and value judgments, 1. The main concern of economists Is with eco- 

nomic analysis which deals with descriptive 
causal, and predictive questions rather tha 
normative questions or value Judgments, 

2, One branch of economics deals with ecpfnomic 
policy or political economy which deals, wit 
normative questions. However, economists 
cannot make the value judgments for peoplei 
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8, Give a pretest and an attitudes scale to find out how much pu- 
pils know about economics and to determine attitudes of stu«* 
dents toward scientific thinking, tentat i veness of conclusioni 
evidence; etc. The pretest might focus upon economic fallacie 
Discuss both the pre-tes t and the attitudes scale briefly in 
/order tor (1) demonstrate differences among class members in 
their attitudes and In what they think is true about economics 
and (2) show pupils that some of the things they think they 
know are not necessarily so* 



9* Ask: If you were President of the U,S, what questions would 
you ask of your economic advisors? Put answers on the board 
and then have pupils group them as follows^ descriptive, ex- 
planatory, predictive, and prescriptive (or normative)^ Get 
at the differences between these types of questions by usinq 
other kinds of questions, (eVg* What color Is Henry's shirt? 
Use as eKample of descriptive question. Use other examples 
and then have pupils think up explanatory, predictive and pre- 
scriptive questions about Henry's shirt.) Return to PresM 
dent's advisors,' Which kinds of questions are they best qual« 
If led to answer? (Relate to differences between economic = 
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5test and an attitudes scale to find out how much pu- 
about economics and to determine attitudes of stu- 

and . sc I ent I f I c thinking, tentat i veness of conclusions, 
etc* The pretest might focus upon economic fallacies 

Dth the pre-test and the attitudes scale briefly in 
(1) demonstrate differences among class members in 

itudes and in what they think is true about economics, 

now pupils that some of the things they think they 

lot necessarily so. 



'ou were President of the U.S, what questions would 
your economic advisors? Put answers on the board 
lave pupils group them as fol lows i descr i pt Ivei ex- 
predictive, and prescriptive (or normative)^ Get 
'ferences between these types of questions by using 
Is of questions, (eVg* What color is Henry's shirt? 
imple of descriptive question. Use other examples^ 
lave pupils think up explanatory, predictive and pre* 
questions about Henry^s shirt.) Return to PresU 
Isors." Which kinds of questions are they best qua!- 
mswer? (Relate to differences between economic 



Some items for the ■ 
scale might be taken 
from or modified from 
questions on open- 
mi ndedness in Morse 
and McCune, Sel ected 

I terns for the 
JestiTTg of Study 
Skills and Cr i t ica 1 
thi nkingT 
Items for the pre*- 
test might be devel« 
oped from 1 1 s ts of 
economic fal lacies 
in such books as 
Samuelson, Economics 
Ch, 1 of 3rd ed,* 
Reynolds! or Snider, 
Economic Myth and 
Real i ty ^ pp> 1 3- 1^* 
Or use i terns from 
the Stalnaker test 
on Economic Under" 
s tand i ng . 
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they can help in the choice of goals by 
predicting consequences of different courses 
of action. Economists do, also, assume the 
importance of economizing and material wel- 
fare in many of their statements. 



i n a a ra>^ 
Uetines prob>^ 
g bps ic i ssue V 
le" hypotheses 
^e courses of 



alyzes informal' . 
gnclus ions, 
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analysis and economic policy* Also relate types of questions 
to differences between inferences and value judgments,) 

Arrange ahead of time with a student the following event. The 
student comes in late and you reprimand him. Then ask the 
class what happened. Discuss the differences in responses and 
the reasons for the differences (e.g. ability to observe fully , 
differing preconceptions, etc*) Relate to difficulties of econ- 
omists and other social scientists In making descriptive state- 
ments or generalizations. 



10, Now move on to a discussion of cause^effect statements. If pu* 
pils have not studied the Project's eighth grade coursej use 
examples of correlations to show fallacy of jumping to conclu- 
sions about cause«effect relationships. Relate to problems 
facing economistsi 



11, Find some current news article about attempts to restrict gov- 
ernment spending or about conflict over how government should 
spend its money. Have pupils read the article and then discuss 
the reasons for the conflict, V^hich statements are value Judge- 
ments or normative statements? V^hlch are rnferences or related 
to economic questions? Which are descriptive^ causal ^ and pre*- 
dictive? Why does the conflict arise in the first place? Why 
not spend money for all of the things desired? 



12, Place the class in the following problematic situationi The 
Beatles are In town for a big '^concert" which is ''sold out," 
You have two tickets which you bought months ago and you are 
looking forward to a big date. The only problem is that some- 
hov^ being so excited about this you forgot and Invited two dates 
to go with yoUg You have just realized your mistake after ask- 
ing the second date to go with you and are now seemingly "stuck, 
What are you going to do? (Allow some time for them to define 
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(Considers possible consequen - 
ces of a 1 ternat: i v"e~ cou rsm$ of 
act ion^ ) 



S. Attacks problems in a ration - 
al manner. tUetjnes problems 
by Isolat ing b as ic Issuei sets 
up hypothmses and/or alterna - 
tive cou rsei Qt action; deduces 
poss lb 1 e consequences or if- then , 
statements from hypotheses ; sets 
up experiments o r' f raures_out- 
some other appropriate techni " 
que for testing hypotheses^ J 

S. Organizes and analyzes Infor - 
mation and draws conclusIonS T 
(Checks, r e f } n es , a nd e rfm i n - 
ates hypotheses, and works ou t 
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the problem mora exactly, list al ternat i ves , and consider con- 
sequences. Put iome of thoir statements on the board,) 



Or set up a hypothetical situation in which pupils have won a 
Siareepstakes Promotion ContestV The Prize Is a trip around the 
world for two. You promised two people that you would take them 
if you won. What would you do? (Have pupils define problems 
more exactly, list alternatives, consider possible consequences 
etc. ) ' 



Have each pupil write a brief paper on some problem he has solved. 
He should identify the problem and describe the method he used in' 
solving it, outlining the steps he took. He should also indicate 
if he thinks he might use any of these steps or this method in 
solving other problems. If so, why? If not, why not? Read sev- 
eral of these accounts to the class and list steps in each ac* 
count on the chalkboard. Is there any agreement on steps? On 
the order of steps? Can the methods used by these students be 
used for all problems? Why or why not? 



Ask pupils to describe the scientific method which they have 
used in science classes. They should Identify the attitudes ^ 
needed by the scientists as well as the procedures followed. 
Then discuss: How does our list of steps for problem solving 
compare vvith the scientific method? (Ask enough questions to 
bring out the difference between problems involving choosing a 
course of action In light of va+ues and problems related to 
questions of description, cause-effect analysis, and prediction. 
Review these types of questions.) Then asks What kinds of prob- 
lems would economists as economists try to solve? Can the econ- 
orplst, In trying to answer descriptive, cause-ef f ect * and pre- 
dictive questions, follow the scientific method? (Review from 
eight grade course, some of problems faced by social scientists 
as compared with those of natural scientists. Have pupils set 
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new ones whera necessary; con - 
siders poss l b I s consequences 

t ion . ) 

S, Differentiates between desc^rip - 
t i ve ^ causa I t pjedict jye^ and 
normative guest Ions and between 
1 n f e,r on ces and , v? a 1 ue j ud gmen t s . 

A. SEARCHES FOR EVIDENCE TO DIS- 
PROVE HYPOTHESES, NOT JUST TO 
PROVE THEM. 

A. VALUES THE SCjENTIFIC METHOD 
AND RATIONAL THOUGHT AS AP- 
PLIED TO SOCIAL AS WELL AS TO 
NATURAL DATA. 

A. VALUES OBJECTIVITY AND DESIRES- 
TO KEEP HIS VALUES FROM AFFECT- 
ING HIS INTERPRETATION OF EVI- 
DENCE, ALTHOUGH RECOGNIZING 
THE IMPORTANT ROLE OF VALUES 
IN THE PROCESS OF MAKING DECI- 
SIONS ABOUT PROBLEMS WHICH DE- 
MAND ACTION. 
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up hypotheses about ways in which pconornists might try to col* 
lect data to answer such questions*) Also aski Do you think 
the attitudes of a good economist .wou Id be the same as those 
of a good scientist? Why or why not? 

Have pupils list a few economic problems which they have come 
across in newspapers and magazines since the year began. Ask: 
How night an economist help solve such problems? (Discuss use 
of prediction of consequences of different courses of action in 
trying to decide what a1 ternat 1 ves to follow. ^ How are hypotheses 
used in problems requiring action?) 



IS, Bring to class some cartoons from editorial pages v^hich deal 
with public policy. Remove their captions and project them^ 
one by one, with the opaque projector. Ask each pupil to 
write a caption for each cartoonV Then show each cartoon a- 
gain, letting pupils discuss their captions and compare them 
with the original caption, (Th4^ activity is designed to en- 
courage pttplls to make guesses which they recognize as 
guesses w-. without sufficient data to come to any concl us Ion , ) 
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Production satisfies human 
wants by converting resources 
into goods and services which 
people desire. People who 
perform services for which 
others are willing to pay are 
producing, just as are those 
who are making goods for 
which people are v^llling to 

pay. 



Production satisfies human wants by converting re- 
sources into goods and services which people desir 
involves the use of productive resource 



Production 



A. People who perform services for which others 
are willing to pay (in money, goods, or ser- 
vices of their own) are producing, just as 
are those who are making goods for which peo- 
pi© are willing to pay. 



B. Productive resources or factors of production 
include +and (natural resources), labor^ capi- 
tal (man-made productive resources, including 
machines, too Is , bu I Id i ngs , etc.) and entre- 
preneurship (risk-taking and managing) 



Every society faces scarcity 111. Every economic system faces scsrcity or a lack of 



human wants* 




A, Consumers, business firms, and the government 
must all make choices as they use their money 
and other resources to acquire the things they 
need and want. 



1 



Consumers are usually faced with wcarcltyi 
given their wants. They lack the money and/ 
or time to secure or do a 1 T of the things 
they wish. Therefore, they must make choices 
between different products and services and 
in their use of time. The alternative cost 
of what they choose consists of the other 
things which they might have chosen instead. 



17» Have a pupil draw a picture of the main street of his own town. 

Project vjith an opaque projector* (Or use a photograph or siide^) 
Ask: What are you carrying when you come out of the grocery 
store? the barber shop? etcV Use the stores to illustrate the 
differences betvveen goods and services but also to teach the idea 
that production includes both. 



]8i Have pupils set up a yo-yo factory V What would we need if we 
were going into the yo-yo business? Try to get pupils to iden« 
tify the things needed and relate to factors of production. 
Be sure to differentiate between money and capital. Pupils may 
well leave out the factor of entrepreneurship. If so, ask ques- 
tions related to setting up the yo-yo factory which will bring 
out the importance of this factor^ 

19, Have each student make a "typical day hour use chart,'' Use 
some general categories such as sleeplngi travel ingi eating, 
going to classes j studying^ fpolmg around, etc. Have each 
put down the number of hours he spends at each activity on a 
"typical" school day. What is the total number of hours you 
have? V/hy? Suppose you want to spend more time "fooling a- 
round" tomorrow than you did todayi' How will this be possible? 
Have pupils make a new chart to show how they would like to 
spend their tjmeV Then ask: V/hy was It necessary to eliminate 
some things in order to spend more pme doing something else? 
Can we draw any economic conclusions from this example? (Time - 
would appear to be a realistic limited resource and its "alloca- 
^«nn" of interest to students,) 
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G, The cost of buying something 
or using productive resources 
for one thing is what cou1# 
have been purchased or pro- 
duced insteadV 



2, Managers of business firms face a problern 
of scarce resources and must make choices 
in terms of how they will use resources. 
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If pupils have not come through the Project's fourth grade Cataloas of mail 

course, use the following actlvityV , Set up groups of three order houses In- 

pupils and give each group a gift certificate for $150.00 cludinq Montqomer 

which they^can use to order merchandise from a Christmas Wards Sea?sRoI- 

mail-order-house catalog. They must spend it on more than • buck 'etc 

one item and they cannot list goods costing more than the ' 

$150 limit or they will receive no merchandise. Each group 

is to write down the articles desired, their cost, and the 

pages on which the articles are listed. Afterwards, compare 

some uT tht group choices and ask why , It took them so lonq to 

make up their minds about what to order. What were the chief 

difficulties they faced in making up their minds? (Undoubtedly, 

pupils will introduce the problem of scarcity in one way or 

another. ) 



21. Or give a member of the class one tol<en. Instruct him to pur- 
chase one Item from the desk (baseball bat, Beatle record, 
blotter, book, etc.) Each Item has a price of one token-.= 'what 
did he choose to buy? Why didn't ha buy something else — other 
than the item he bought? Why didn't he buy several Items? What 
similarities can you see between this example and the "real 
world,?" 



22. Have pupils Imagine that they are owners and managers of a 
professional football team which is near the bottom of the 
league standlngsV The team Is barely breaking even finan- 
cially. The time has come for the draft of college football 
players. Several of the top college players have made It 
known that they will sign only for extren>el,y high bonuses. 
If you werettohe owners and. managers wou'ld you try to 'sign one 
of these top p-layers or concefitrate your efforts In securing 
not so highly-rated players whose services would cost you less 
money? Whatffieconorfilcppcoblems face you If the team cannot Im- 
prove Its standings? What might be done about them? What 
costs are involved in these moves? 
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Si The government faces a problem of scarcity 
also and must make choices in terms of how 
it will use resources. The alternative cos 
of any governmental program is what the gov 
ernment might have used the money for in- 
stead oP what consumers might have done wit 
the resources used for the program* 



K Some economists emphasize scarcity as the 
icey concept in economics; they believe 



G, Every society faces scarcity 
or a lacl< of enough productive 
resources to satisfy all human 
wants V 



Economists differ as to the importance they 
place on the concept of scarcity^ although- 
all accept scarcity of resources as a real- 
ity. 
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23, Pass out a copy of a newspaper article which deals with cuts in 
government spending. Discusss Is there any similarity between 
government spending and your oHdering from the catalogs (or use 
of your tokens ) ? 



SL^':''^"^ ''S^^li^^s or parts of newspaper articles indlcetinq 
• btate spends $30 million on new freeway" or "Mayoi-'s salary 
increased $5,000" or some such actual expenditure. Discuss: 
Why not spend this money on flood control or schools or new' 
fire trucl<s? Can we have both? Why or why not? If we are 
limited, why are we? Why can't we have all we want? Have the 
students mention local decisions of a similar nature. 

25, According to the U.S. Budget for the (fiscal) year I966, 2/3 
of the U.S. funds for space or $3,306,000,000 that year was to 
be spent on the problem of getting a man on the moon. What 
else could be done with this 3+ billion dollars if you didn't 
spend it this way? (Let them think up Ideas and argue advan- 
tages of these programs.) Do you think we should spend so 
much for a manned lunar landing? Why, or why not? (List alter- 
native choices on the board so that students can see their 
"alternative costs" of the lunar probe.) 



26. Read aloud to the class the short story (paraphrased in part) by 
Dorothy Parker called "The Standard of Living." Discussi What 
happened? What would have happened if the story had continued? 
(This story shou;I'd prove useful In raising the matter of unlimit- 
ed wants , ) 



>f a nev^spaper article which deals with cuts in 
ng. Discuss: Is there any similartty between 
ng and your oiidering from the catalogs (or use 



les or parts of newspaper articles indicating 
) minion on new freev^^ay'' or '^Mayor's salary 
' or some such actual expenditure* Discuss: 
s money on flood control or s/chools or new 
1 we have both? Why or why not? If we are 
we? Why can't we have all we want? Have the 
local decisions of a similar nature, 

U.S, Budget for the (fiscal) year 1966, 2/3 Space expenditures 

for space or $3,306,000,000 that year was to and other budget 

problem of getting a man on the moon. What items are published 

e with this 3+ billion dollars if you didn't annually in the use- 

? (Let them think up ideas and argue advan- ful teacher refer- 

ograms.) Do you think we should spend so ence- The Budget in 

lunar landing? Why or why not? (List alter- _ 'Br a eh F iscal^e a"r ^ 
the board so that students can see their Wash ington: 

s^^ of the lunar probe J p^S" Government 

Print ing Of f ice, 
(30i paper) 

class the short story (paraphrased in part) by Adamic in Burnctti ed, 
lied '^The Standard of LivingJ' Discuss^ What Thi s Is Hy Best ^ 

ould have happened if the story had continued? 
d prove useful In raising the matter of unllmit- 
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If resources are used to satjs* 
fy one want, they cannot be used 
to satisfy another* 

The cost of, buying something or 
using product ive resources for 
one thing Is what could have 
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that all of economics is built upon the 
idea that productive resources are limited 
or scarce as compared with human wants which 
seem to Le unlimited If taken as a whole 
(not individually), 

a* As some economists see It, economic wants 
of the people (taken as a whole) seem 
never to be satisfied, since many goods 
and services must be replenished con- 
stantly as they are used up^ since popu- 
lation is expanding, and since new in- 
ventions create new wants. 



used to satis- . When the economist speaks of scarcity, 

/ cannot be used - • he is not thinking of a scarcity of 

er^ money among consumers or in the hands 

of government I he is thinking of scarce 

ng something or productive resources which are scarce 

resources for in terms of all of the uses to which 

t could have they might be put in filling the wants 
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Ask: Suppose you were a successful lawyer or businessman who 
makes 30 or kO thousand dollars a year. Do you think you would 
have any unsatisfied wants? (If pupils do not do so, raise the 
possibility of lack of time for leisure as a want*) Suppose 
you were a millionaire^ Do you think you might have any unsat^ 
isf led economic wants? Do you think economists are thinking of 
I nd 1 V idua I s or of people as a group when they speak of scarcity 
as against unl Imited wants? 



Have pupils read the article "Inverted Wedding Cake," Tell them 
that this Is what some economists think. Discuss the main Ideas 
In the artlcIeV 



Ask: What material things' are limited? Are there any material 
things which are not limited? What other non^matenal things 
which we want are limited? Are there some which are unlimited? 
Now get class to relate concept of scarcity to that of limited 
resources V 



Asks What are economic goods and services? Could we ever find 
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»e you were a successful lawyer or businessman who 
40 thousand dollars a year* Do you think you would 
satisfied wants? (If pupils do not do so, raise the 
of lack of time for leisure as a want,) Suppose 
lilllonalre. Do you think you might have any Unsat** 
)mic wants? Do you think economists are thinking of 
or of people as a group when they speak of scarcity 
ml imi ted wants ? 



read the article ''Inverted Wedding Cake,'' Tell them 
what some economists think. Discuss the main Ideas 
leV 



"Inverted Wedding 
Cake," In Ammer, 
Read i nqs and 
Cases , 



laterial things are limited? Are there any material 
I are not limited? What other non-material things 
it are limited? Are there some which are unlimited? 
s to relate concept of scarcity to that of limited 



ire economic goods and services? Gould we ever find 
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been purchased or produced in* 
stead. 
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of people, 

1) Economic goods and services are those 
;goods and services which are not free 

which are limited or scarce and so 
not to be had for the mere asking. 
People are willing to pay for them 
with their own servlcesi goods^ or 
money via market prices or taxes, 

2) Even if we may produce more of a partic* 
uiar good than needed or even wanted at 
one time, the production would not have 
taken place if people had not expected 
to be able to get something in return 
for the production, 

3) The production of one good or service 
is said to have an alternatrve cost. 
The production of any good or service 
Involves the use of productive re- 
sources which could have been used 

to produce other goods and services. 
The alternative cost of the produc- 
tion of any good or service is the 
other goods or services which could 
have been produced, 

a) Misallocatlon of resources (for 
goods which consumers do not wish) 
costs consumers what they could 
otherwise have had. 



b) The alternative cost of unemployed 
recourses Is what could have been 
produced if existing resources had 
been put to work. 
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that more yo«yos (or some current fad product) are produced than 
consumers wish to buy? Why did people produce them if they can- 
not be sold? Suppose more are produced than can be sold/ Does 
this mean that we have no scarcity In this country? What has 
happened when many workers and buildings and natural resources 
are used in producing yo-yos (or the other products named)? What 
is the cost to society of such production? (Review alternative 
costs to consumers and government when they are buying and lead 
into a discussion of alternative costs In terms of use of pro- 
ducLive resources^) 



30* Asks Suppose millions of men are out of work and many factories 
are closed down and mines are closed because the owners cannot 
sell the coal or Irion or other natural resources mined. What 
IS the alternative cost of this failure to use productive re- 
sources? Suppose a consumer decides to save money for a possl- 
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c) The alternative cost of producing 
capital goods Is what might have 
been produced using the same pro« 
ductive resources for consumer use 
or other capital goods. 



I s comm I 



tted to 



ami nai. lonuf 



he 

soc iFT 



free ex "^ 
att i tudes 



and Wta> Searches actively 
f o r d i Ff e rent po 1 n t s o f v i ew 
and interpretations. Values 
independent thought s ^ 



Some ecdnomists disagree about the relative 
importance of scarcity as a concept, about 
alternative costs in terms of government ex* 
penditureSj and about whether or not human 
economic wants are unlimited, ' ^ 

a. Some argue that in the U,S^ we have an 
economy of abundance in which technology 
can produce more than the people need or 
want unless these wants are stimulated 
by advertising* They also believe that 
more leisure time. may not be an alterna- 
tive want for many Americans, However ^ 
they also believe that there are many pub^ 
lie wants as opposed to private wants and 
that many of these public wants have been 
neglectecl. 
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ble emergency in the future or for the time when he retires. 
What is the alternative cost Involved? Now suppose that some 
of the productive resources are used to build new factories 
and machines so that the country can haye more autos or other 
consumer goods in the future^ What Is the alternative cost 
i nvol ved? 



Tell the class that John Kenneth Galbraith (the Harvard econo.-? Galbraith John Kei 

mist and recent ambassador to India) wrote a book (1958) called neth The Affluen- 

The Affluent Society What Is af^uence? Is it possible to Society . Or perhac 

have both scarcity and affluence or do we have one or the use quo tat tons fron 

other? Galbraith thinks that years ago scarcityi poverty and Theobald Robert, 

hunger were the rule. Now he bel i eves that abundance Is more Free Men^s Free Mar 

the rule and people need advertising men to tell them what they ke t s i ns^fia^Tr^* ^^-^ 

want. Do you agree? ' ' 

Paraphrase the opening quote from chapter X of Galbraith's booki 
"In an economy such as that of the United States of America,^ 
where leisure is barely moral, the problem of creating sufficient 
wants to absorb productive capacity may become chronic In the 
not too distant future.'* After re-phrasing it so that It is un- 
derstood, open this to discussion; Do you agree? Will we have 
production exceeding our wants? V/hat happened to scarcity? 

Concentrate on the phrase "where leisure Is barely moral," Is 
this true? !s it considered almost immoral not to work very 
hard In our society? Why or why not? Introduce the term 
"Protestant ethtci" 

What does It mean? Can you think of jingles and sayings which 
stress hard work and obher "old Important virtues?" (Early to 
bed early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy and, wise etc*) 
Have these changed? Do you still hear people use these? Do 
you think they are considered as Important today as 50 years 
ago? Why or why not? If you met a "beatnik" on the street 
would he agree with these statements? Why or why not? 
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b. Some of the dffferences between these 
economists arise out of the question 
of whether or not scarcity should be 
discussed in terms of needs or wants* 
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32, Galbraith (chapter X) quotes the famous British economist John 
Maynard Keynes as observing that there are two kinds of economic 
wants or needs people have. One l<ind is for the "basics" or 
"essentials" which we feel we need no matter what someone else 
has. The other l<ind of wants or needs are luxuries or thlnqs 

we want to feel better off than the other fellow. Discussi Do 
you agree or disagree with these categories? Keynes thought 
that the "essentials" could be satisfied for iveryone within 
100 years while the "luxuries" would never be satisfied Do 
you agree or disagree? Because of-this Keynes said that "This 
means the economic problem is not — if we look Into the future 

the permanent problem of the human race." This disagrees 
with most people and our previous hypothesis about scarcltv 
What do you think? - 

33. Now tell pupils that the popular writer Vance Packard who is Vance Packard 
not an economist-., — -has,*. presented some of these same ideas about The Waste Makers 
scarcity and needs In a brief imaginary account of what life . ' "J^ — Tf — ' 
might be like someday in the Utopia of Cornucopia City. Read 

aloud his account and discuss his attitude toward the question 
of scare i ty, ■ 



's use 



3^. Tell the class that a famous American economist Thorstein Veblen For teacher^ 

wrote a book called The Theory of the Leisure Class ; He men-' Veblen The Mor 

tioned in this book "conspicuous consumption." Ask- Do you know of the'l fe Tsure' ' 
what these words ■mean? (Let .a pupil, look them up.) What do you class 
tliink he was ta+klng. about? (If you have the book paraphrase - ' 

from chapter 4 Veblen's writing is probably the closest thing 
to impossible reading for a 9th grade reader.) Compare Veblen's 
phrase with Keynes "luxury wants" mentioned earlier. What ex- 
amples can you think of today of "conspicuous consumption?" Will 
scarcity always be the rule here? Is this why Galbraith called 
us "affluent?" Do you agree or disagree with calling our society 
affluent? / 
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Every society faces scarcity 
or a lack of enough productive 
resources to satisfy all human 
wants ^ 

I dent i f i es assumpt ions m 



Draws inferences frofri tables » 
qrapTis, and charts ^ 

IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY 
OF KNOWLEDGEi CONSIDERS GEN- 
ERALIZATIONS AND THEORIES AS 
TENTATIVE, ALWAYS SUBJECT TO 
CHANGE IN THE LIGHT OF NEW 
EVIDENCE, . 

Sets up hypotheses ; 



In the past many economists tended to em- 
phasize the alternative costs to govern- 
ment spending and argued that g ivernments 
could spend money on mi li tary supp 1 les or 
other things only at the expense of con** 
sumer purchases. After the depression of 
the 30's and World War lU economists be- 
gan to realize that the expenditures did - 
not involve this alternative cost' If there 
were already unemployed resources. Gov- 
ernment expend itures may result in greatei 
production of consumer goods if productive 
resources are unemployed. 
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35* Have a summarizing discussion which reviews the difference be- 
tween wants and needs and analyzes differences among economists 
on the question of scarcity. Ask* Can food be both a want and 
a need? Are economists who are tal ki ng about scarcity in the 
U,S, talking about wants or needs or both? Do you agree or dis- 
agree with Galbraith about our economy being an economy of abun- 
dance or affluence? Why? If we^ are .l iml ted If there Is 
scarcity^ what Is limiting us? What partial solutions do you 
see fn the problem of scarcity? 

Now return to the definitions of economics and relate them to 
scarcity and to economizing, Aski !f economics is aimed at 
economizing^ what is a basic/assumpt ion of economics? (Review 
meaning of assumptiont) 

~. ■ ■ '-' 

36* Remind pupils of their discussion of alternatives to the govern* Make graphs from 
ment spending on the space program* They concluded that the goV" data In the 1965 
ernment could spend on the space program or on other things but EcQnomI c Report 
set up alternatives rather than expenditures for much more of of the Pres ident 

bothp (Paraphrase their emphasis upon the need for choice rather pp, 190-191, 
than spending for all of the things they wanted.) Now tell pu- 
pils that in the 1930's there was a big argument among economists 
and others when people began urging the government to spend money 
to get us out df the depression, (Stop to define the depression 
very brief lyH Some argued that the government was taking money 
from consumers which they could have spent in other waysj that 
government spending was an alternative which interfered with con- 
sumer spending^' Now show pupils graphs to Illustrate what hap* 
pened to consumer spending as government spending went up and 
down during the depression. What do the graphs show about the 
argument? Also tell pupils about the argument of guns or butter 
but not bothV Then show graphs to illustrate that defense spend- 
ing In 1939 brought Increased consumer expenditures rather than 
a reduction In such expenditures. Ask: Why might government 
expenditures increase consumer expenditures? Use additional 
questions to remind pupils of alternative costs of unemployed 
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Every society faces scarcity 
or a lack of enough productive 
resources to satisfy all human 
wants. 



These eooaomists do not really disagree 
that there Is a scarcity of productive 
resources compared to human wants as a 
wholep however V they believe that the 
emphasis. upon scarcity may interfere 
with undertakfng certain policies which 
might promote a higher level of material 
well-being for the people of a society* 



Certain basic economic ques- 
tions related to allocation 
are resolved in some fashion 
in every society^ although 
ptrhaps in no other way than 
by tradition; These questions 
ares (1) What and how much 
of each good and service shall 
be produced? (2) How shal 1 
these goods and services be 
produced? (3) How shall 
these goods and servictsbt 
distributed among the popula- 
tion^ 



IV, Every society faces certain economic problems 
which are resolved differently from one society 
to another* These problems arise because of 
scarcity, 

A; Certain bas ic economic quest fons related to al- 
location are resolved in some fashion in every 
societyi these questions are i (1) What and 
how much of each good and service shall be pro- 
duced? (2) How shal 1 these goods and services 
be produced? and (3) How shall these goods and 
services be distributed among the population? 
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resources. Let pupils set up hypotheses to explain data, a 
you should point out that they will not study this question 
much detail until the tenth grade. At this point, spend on 
enough time on the question to help pupils see the need to ^ 
generalizations tentative and to revise them in the light o" 
evidence. 



37. Now n..inte Galbralth on the need for more public spending to 
public needs", Askj Does this sound as though Galbralth rei 
disagrees with other economists about their statements of I 
productive resources? Why do you think Galbralth emphasizes 
fluence rather than scarcity in leading up to these proposa' 
public expenditures? 



38, Have the class Imagine this situation". They are stranded lr 
remote section of the northwoods. it seems that search part 
have given up ever finding them, the woods are too deep to 
out of, and it appears that they will be there for some time 
Aski_ What would you do? Divide the class into groups of tv^ 
to five students'. Each group should try to state as questia 
the problems Which would have to be solved. Then It should 
to decide how it would solve these questions. 

Hold a general class discussion on the problems, developing 
. list of questions which need to be resolved. Put questions 
the djfferent groups -on the chalkboard and finally work out 
organized list which seems to cover all of the problems. 



39, Read or paraphra^a section from Thoreau's Walden t The firs 
chapter "Economy" Is probably most pertinent, describe how 
Thoreau went out for two years to begin a new life In the wo« 
What would he have to do differently? What problems would h- 
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s set up hypotheses to explain data, although 
that they will not study this question in 

tenth grade. At this point, spend only 
est ion to help pupils see the need ,to keep 
tlve and to revise them in the light of new 



n the need for more public spending to meet Galbraithi The 
Does this sound as though Galbraith really Affluent So^^y . 
economists about their statements of limited = - 

Why do you think Galbraith emphasizes af- 
carcity in leading up to these proposals for 



e this situation. They are stranded in a 
northwoods. It seams that search parties 
nding them, the woods are too deep to walk 
s that they will be there for some time, 
do? Divide the class into groups of two 
ch group should try to state as questions 
jid have to be solved. Then it should try 
d solve these questions* 

discussion on the problemsi developing a 

zh need to be resolved* Put questions of 

3n the chalkboard and finally work out an 
leems to cover all of the problems. 



Bction from Thoreau^s Walden ^ The first Thoreau, Walden , 

probably most pertinent. Describe how . 
iwo years to begin a new life In the woods-, 
do differently? What problems would he 
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Certain basic economic ques- 
tions related to allocation 
are resolved In some fashion 
in every society , although 
perhaps In no other way than 
by tradition; These questions 



B, These basic economic questions are resolved In 
one way or another In all societies/ The econorr 
ic system does not ''decide'' these questions • pec 
pie decide them in one way or another/ perhaps 
not even consciously but only oparating out of .r 
tradition. However^ people can operate through 
governments to decide consciously to change the 
way of allocating resources and how resources 
shal 1 be al located. _\ 

1, In some societies neither the government 
nor a market system is important in affect- 
ing how resources shall be allocated. Such : 
economic systems are based largely upon 
tradition and reciprocal relationships whidh = 
have grown up In the past. In some systems .- 
reciprocal relationships are combined with i 
a market system, . , / 



have to solve? How did the problems discussed in Walden rompare 
with those you faced when strandsd In the north woods? How did 
the solutions compare? Were Thoreeu's goals the same as yours 
when you were stranded in the northwoods? Were they the same 
as those you have now? 



Ask pupils to think about their own community and country What 
cccr-'Tiic problems does It face? Are any of these the same as 
those faced by Thoreeu? by those stranded In the northwoods? 
How are they similar? different? 



Read aloud or paraphrase a description of the economy of one or 
more primitve sorletles. Use the Trobriand Islanders if pupils 
have not studied the Project's fourth grade course. (The Tro- 
briand Islanders used a reciprocal system rather than a market 
system,) Otherwise review what pupils learned about the Tro- 
briand Islanders and the village In India and use some other 
group such as the Swazl. Or have pupils read the materials on 
the Eskimo economy (found In Coleman). Whatever group you use 
choose one which opepates on the basis of tradition without the 
kind of markst whtcfi we have In the United States. 



Now compare the kinds of questions or problems faced by Thoreatt, 
those stranded in the northwoods , their own rommunlty and coun- 
try, and the people of the primitive community. What do pupils 
think are the basic economic questions and problems which every 
society must deal with In some fashion or other? After students 



e? How did tlvB problems discussed fn Walden compare 
ou faced when stranded in the north woods? How did 
s compare? Were Thoreau's goals the same as yours 
e stranded In the northwoods? Were they the same 
have now? 



Q think about their own community and country. What 
Dlems does It face? Are any of these the same as 
Dy Thoreau? by those stranded in the northwoods? 
s iml lar? d i f ferent? 



r paraphrase a description of the economy of one or 
I societies. Use the Trobriand Islanders if pupils 
Jied the Project's fourth grade course, (The Tro- 
Jers used a reciprocal system rather than a market 
lerwise review what , pupils learned about the Tro- 
Jers and the village In India and use some other 
I the Swazi, Or have pupils read the materials on 
:onomy (found In Coleman), Whatever group you use, 
iich operates on the basis of tradition without the 
It which wa hava in the United States, 



See backgroup paper 
for un it. on tro- 
briand Is landers 
(for grade k) 
Kuper, The Swaz 1 , 
pp. L^B-W. ^ 
Lisitzkyj Four Ways 
of Beinq Human r ^ 
pp. IB2:iB3, 188^ 
192, 

Coleman, ed. Cot- 
parative Economic 



stems; pp, 21- 



he kinds of questions or problems faced by Thoreatt,* 
\d in the northwoods 5 their own community and coun- 
people of the primitive community. What do pupils 
I basic economic questions and problems which every 
deal with in some fashion or other? After students 
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are: (I) V/hat and how much 
of each good and service shall 
be produced? (2) How shall 
these goods and services be 
produced? (3) How shall 
these goods and services be 
distributed among the popula- 
tion? 

Sets up hypotheses. 



2^ In a private enterpri 
market v^hich permits 
deal With another, wh 
and supply into a pri 
is chiefly res pons ibl 
the basic economic qu 
The market serves to 
shall be produced, ho 
duced , how it shal 1 b 
shall get what part o 
ever, government pol i 
interfere with perfec 
feet the allocation o 
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: and how much 
id service shal 1 
:2) How shall 
1 services be 

How s ha 1 1 
\ services be 
)ng the popular 



2, In a private enterprise system It is the 
market v^hich permrts buyers and sellers to 
deal with another^ which translates demand 
and supply Into a price system, and which 
Is chiefly responsible for the way in which 
the basic economic questions are worked out. 
The market serves to determine largely what 
shall be producedi how much shall be pro'* 
ducedi how it. shell be producedi and who 
shall get what part of the production. How- 
ever, government polMcies and factors which 
interfere with perfect competition also af- 
fect the allocation of resources. 
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have chosen their own list of basic questions and problems, men 
tion that several economists have used whit and how much? how 
and for whom? as their basic questions. Compare these with the 
students' list so that they may see the category of problems 
faced but do not attempt to get them to Just memorize a list of 
3 or H basic questions. Mention that these types of problems 
win be brought up several times tn future units because they 
are so basic. They may wish to write them down and be on the 
"lookniiHi for other questions too'. Point out that total gov- 
ernment or people as a whole may not sit down, Identify ques- 
tions, and determine how to solve them. 

Ask:_ How were these questions decided in.the primitive society 
studied? How did you answer them when stranded in the north- 
woods? How does the United States answer them? (Let pupils 
merely set up hypotheses about ways answered in the U.S.) 



+3. Place on a table in the front of the room items such as the Reore 
following: a model of a missle, a baseball mitt, a theater of ' gc 

ticket, a piece of bread, a model of an automobile, a small vices 
figure representing a doctor, a comb representing a barber, ^■ 
etc. First ask the class briefly to explain the items. Re- 
view the difference between a good and ,a service. Then im'*- 
tiate a discussion on how It was that each of these was pro- 
duced or made available in the U.S. economy. The Items should 
produce an interesting discussion as they represent goods as 
well as services, public as well as private production. 



+, Using the Items mentioned In the previous activity, investigate 
the bas ic questions , which the class previously decided (in ac- 
tivity #42) that every economy facedi' For example, using our 
questions the discussion would examlnef How was It decided that 
these particular things be produced? How were these Items pro- 
duced? How was ft decided who shall get these goods and' ser- 
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m list of basic questions and problems, men* 
tonomists have used what and how much? how 
tir basic questions. Compare these with the 
lat they may see the category of problems 
empt to get them to just memorize b list of 
ins* Mention that these types of problems 
everal times In future units because they 
may wish to wrjte them down and be on the 
questions tooV Point out that' total gov- 
a whole may not sit downi identify ques- 
how to solve them* 

questions decided in. the primitive society 
u answer them when stranded in the north- 
United States answer them? (Let pupils 
eses about ways answered in the U.S*) 



the front of the room items such as the Representatives 
of a missle, a baseball mitt, a theater of goods and ser- 

read, a model of an automobile, a smail vices as indicated, 

a doctor, a comb representing a barberi- 
class briefly to explain the" items* Re- 
between a good and a serviced Then lnH4- 
n how It was that each of these was pro- 
Die In the U.S. econQmy. The Items should 
ig discussion as they represent goods as 
dIic as well as private production. 



loned in the previous activity, Investigate 

^hich the class previously decided (In ac- 

*y economy faced! For example, using our 

;lon would exam i net How was It decided that 

igs be produced? How were these Items pro- 

icided who shall get these goods and ser- ^ 
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In practice, in cornmunist countries the 
means of production are almost all owned 
by the government and most of the basic 
economic decisions are made by the govern 
ment. 



People^ rather than any economic system 
make decisions about production, and 
these decis ions may be made by following 
tradition rather than by thinking about 
alternatives. 
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vices? How was It decided how much in total should be producid? 
How does miss Me production this year compare with last year' 
Why? 



45, In the previous activity the students will have ventured hy- 
potheses about our economic system and how it resolves 
some basic questions which almost every economy faces. Record 
these hypotheses for further evaluation as they will be based 
almost exclusively on fiach student's empirical Judgments. While 
thefe hypotheses will be evaluated more caref u 1 1 y In the'succeed- 
, Ing units, this overview unit can begin to raise some questions 
and suggest/some possible teste for the hypotheses as pupils study 
later units. 



46, Read iloud or have pupils read the excerpts from Animal Farm In Mehlinger To- 

Mehlinger, Total itarlanism- An Inductive Approach . Ask; Row tal ita rlanism- 

were the basic economic questions answered? How does this way An Inductive Ap- ' 

""'""are with ours? pFoa^. pp. 29-37. 



47. Have pupils read a brief description of how the Soviet economic Schwartz, The Sovii 
system works. Ask- How were basic economic decisions made? Union pp 25- 2 b 
Does this sound 1 Ike Animal FaOTn ? Like the U.S.A.? Have pupils " — ~~' 

explain their answers, . . 

48, At this point ask* Does an economic system answer these ques- 
tions? Who really answers them? Do the people always make 
conscious decisions? Do they always state the problem clear- 
ly, look at alternatives and then make choices? How can 

they do this as Individuals? working together with others? 
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In al] societies people have 
certain economic goals* Al- 
though some economic goals - 
are very much alike, differ- 
ent societies place differ- 
ing emphases upon them^ 



V, In all societies people have certain economic goal 
Although some goals are very much al il<e|--dif ferent 
societies place d if fer I ng emphases upon them. The 
goals reflect different cultural values. 



IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EX- 
AMINATION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
AND DATA. SEARCHES ACTIVELY 
FOR DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW 
AND INTERPRETATIONS. 



A, People differ in their attitude toward mater- 
ial goods and services. Some are content with 
just enough to satisfy their basic needsi other 
want much more. (Some placg little value on ma 
terlal wealth over and beyond the present level 
or meeting basic needs Some wish material 
goods to use for themselves j other wish them fo 
prestige purpo?-^s. 
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k9, Tell pupils that they will find out more about how these ques- 
tions are decided in the U,S* in later units. They will find 
out more about how these questtons are decided in other eco- 
nomic systems later in the year (if the unit on the Middle East 
is to be taught during this year) and/or in later years. 



50, Show film Lifers Higher Goals , Have pupils look for areas or Filmi Life's Highe 

goals related to economics. Goals. General Mi I 

30 mi nutes , 



51 i Remind pupils of Thoreau's attitude toward material goods and 
services. Do pupils agree with Thoreau? Why or why not? 
Would all people in the modern world agree with the class 
rather than with Thoreau? Perhaps read aloud a foreigner -s 
criticism of the U.S. as being too concerned with the materlaN 
istfc, (However, be sure to point out that many of the coun* 
tries which criticize the U.S. as materialistic also are try- 
ing to Increase product ion of goods and services.) 



Tell puptls about the Kwaklutl potlashes. You could read aloud 
the brief account of the economy in Edel and then add In your 
own words a description of the potlash and its purposes. Or 
have pupils read about --The KawkiutPs Values" In Coleman. 
Then ask* Why did these people value material goods? Do 
Kwalkiutl remind you at all of people in our own society? 
the people described by Veblen? 



the 
of 



, Read aloud or paraphrase sections of an article about the Hut« 
terites, Vhe Hutterites are a religious sect who fartn and who 
live in coinmunal agricultural villages. They ere found pri- 
marily in the Dakotas, Montana, and parts of Canada, Their 
0*'gious bel lefs cause them to reject world! iness which is 
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Edel , Story of Peo *- 
pie, pp. 7y-y5* 



rSiiedict, Patterns 
of Culture T 
Forde, Habitat ^ 
Economy & Soc iety , 

pp. - 

Coleman, ed, , Com - 
paratfve E, Systems 

pp. ^ 

Mtrryman , '"South 
Dakota^s Christian 
Martyrs," Harper^ s - 
Magazine, Dec. , 195! 
pp. 72.79. 
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B, People generally would like to see their eco 
nomic system provide both economic growth 
(and so higher levels of living) and stabiN 
^ty (and so economic security), Howiver, 
some people are fatalistic and see no hopes 
for or do not consider the possibility of a 
higher level of living. 

C. People differ in the degree to which they de 
sire economic Justice or a reduction in In^ 
equalities of economic opportunity or income 

D* People differ in' the degree to which they de 
sire freedom of economic choice (of occupa- 
tion and disposal of income) as a goal of 
their economic system. 



/ 



defined as material goods beyond basic needs. They havej how-^ 
ever, made some concessions to twentieth century technological 
progress such as a telephone for their head man and some trucl<s 
for trading with non-Hutter i tes , After pupils have listened to 
the account, raise questions about the extent to which the Hut- 
■ terites would accept the economic goals and values of the larger 
American culture, 

5^. Remind pupils that they have read about a primitive society and 
about the economic system of the Soviet Union* Were their goals 
the same as ours? How are they different? Are there any simi- 
larities? 



55, Would pupils in this class all agree on economic goals? Let 
pupfls divide up into groups of three or four and Identify 
their economic goals. Then hold a class discussion, comparing 
the lists and working out a composite list on which pupils a« 
gree and a list of any differences which pupils have, 

56. An interested student may wish to examine the economic sections The American 
(especfally chapters 6-11) of the report of Pres ident Eisen" Assemb 1 y , ^Co- 
hower's Commission on National Goals and summarize tt for class lumbja Uni- 
examination. Another might read and summarize the adaptation versity, 
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of the statement of goals by the Chamber of Commerce of the U,S, . Goals for Amer- 
(see Armner), Have the class compare the two summaries, icans r The Re- 

port of the 
Pres ident 's Co m- 
mTssion of Na - 
t iona i Goa Is , 
'*Flve Economic 
Goals for Ameri* 
cans in Ammer, 
Readings and 
Cases in Econom * 
ics i pp, tf"10, 

57* Read aloud a brief description of a fatalistic attitude toward Fajrbafjks , The- 

matefial well being. You may wish to use a quotation about the United States and 
older Chinese or Indian philosophy. What economic goals did China. N,Y. Compa- 

these people have? Why dfdn't they have our goal of increasing Books jpp, h7-52 
output of goods and services and so raising levels or living? 



Read aloud a very brief description of a person who was unem.-^ 
ployed during the depress ion of the 1930's or of someone who Is 
umamployed today/ Ask: What economic goals do you think this 
person had or would have? Have pupils look In newspapeVs for 
articles related to attempts by our society to provide security. 



Shannon, G^reat 
Depress io^n 7 ETigle- 
wood C i i f ts J New 
Jersey* Prentice 
Hal 1 , Inc, , I960 



Groups of students or individuals might profit from a study of 
the economic goals as stated by diverse political parties and 
action groups as published In their platforms, 0ongressmen 
frequently state economic goals in speeches and legislation. 
The President annually reviews specific economic goals. Ask: 
What similarities and differences can we see In comparing their 
goals? 



See economic 
goal state- 
ments by Re* 
publ leans , Dem- 
ocrats , John 
Birch Society^ 
Social ists , etc. 
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G. People's ideas of what constl- Vl, 
tues an ''adequate" level of — 
living on the one hand or ''pov- 
erty" on the other change as 
average living levels change 
and differ from one country to 
another. 



Living levels differ from one country to an- 
other and over time within a country; how- 
ever^ it is hard to compare levels of living* 

A, People^s Ideas of what constitutes an ad- 
equate level of living on the one hand or 
poverty on the other change as average 
living levels change and differ from one 
country to another. 

A standard of living is what people think 
const i tutes ah adequate 1 eve ] of 1 i v i ng; 
this level may d if fer cons iderably from 
actual levels of living which are not the 
same for all people within a society* 
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See the Employ- ■ 
ment Act of 19^6 
Econotnic Report 
of the Pres iden t 
and other such 
documents on 
economic goals 
as stated by gov 
erments / 

60. Have pupils turn to their own list of economic goals again. Do 
they wish to change It? To what extent do class ^ members now 

; agree? Let each pupil make up his own list of economic goals 
and indicate on it with a star those which he holds In common 
with most members of the class* He might use a dagger to indi- 
cate those he holds alone or In common with only some of the 
other class members. Point out that the class will have a chance 
as the year progresses to decide hov/ we 1 1 our economic system 
meets the goals which they hav^e established, 

61, Ask each student to list 5 things which thoLfgh they might have 
been cons idered luxuries in American history he now considers 

, to be essential , For example is indoor plumbing essential? |f 
you think so, has it always been? Can you think of other econom- 
ic examples of changing views about a standard of living? 

Asks What does standard of living mean to you? Would people^s 
. ideas about the standard of living be the same as the actual 

level of living which they enjoy? (Try to d If ferent rate between 
' what people actually haye their level of llylf^ and what 

they think anyone in their society shou-J d have the standard 

of living*) Perhaps asks What Is likely to happen if people's 

standard of living Is much higher than their level of living? 

Woiild the standard of living always be higher than the level of 
:- living? V/hy or why not? (Perhaps introduce brief anthropology 
™. . leal accounts of people who do not expect more than they have or 

who have a fatalistic attitude toward what they can get In the 
\j"*y of food, etc. ) 



It Is difficult to compare 
real wages between countries 
or Qverr t ime Wti thi n one coun* 
try because of differences in 
the importance of different 
types of" goods for consumers i 
because of differences in the 
quality of goods, because of 
difficulties of assessing the 
comparative purchasing power 
of different monetary systems 
or the same system over time, 
and because of differences In 
the amount of social Ized bene' 
fits provided in different 
countries or eras. 

Checks on the completeness of 
data, ' ~ 



B; It Is difficult to compare real wages beiween 
countries or over time w-lthin a country be- 
cause of differences In the importance of 
different types of goods for consumers^ be- 
cause , of differences in the quality of goods, 
because of difficulties of assessing the com- 
parative purchas i ng power of different mone* 
tary systems or of the same system as prices 
change, and because of differences In the 
amount of socialized benefits provided by 
different countries or In different e^ras. 
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Read aloud brief quotations from current articles which use the 
term standard of living to refer to actual levels of living. 
After each quotation, ask: How is the author of this article 
using the t;erm (as a goal or as, actuality)? Point out that 
frequently the term Is used when level of living should be used. 
Pupils should be on the lookout for the way in which the author 
uses the tersi*, 

62* Aski Do all people in our society iiave the same level of liV'- e*g. See Ammer, 

Ing? Project a table showing differences in famMy incomes at Readings and ' 

the present time and have pupi Is analyze the data/ Does this Cases in T^nom - 

data throw any light on the question of scarcity in our society? ics, p/ I l/ 
Point out that the class will study poverty in this country in """" 
a later un 1 1 . 



63* Now ask* Suppose you were an economist and you wanted to measure 
the levels of living In different countries In order to compare 
them. Or you wanted to measure possible changes^ In the level of 
living within the same country. How might you do this? Let 
pupMs^set up possible ways of measuring changes or differences. 
As pupils make suggestions^ introduce questions aimed at helping 
them see problems such as changing price levels or different 
currencies^ changing Ideas or different Jdeas about Importance 
of goods, differences in quality of goods, changing numbers of y 
people in a society, etc. For example, If pupils suggest com- 
parison of time needed to earn certain products , raise questions 
about the quality and Importance of these products in the dlf- 
ferent countr ies .and other goods or ^servlces provided by gov- 
ernments. If pupils suggest comparing wages, raise questions 
related to changing prices, etc, • 
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checks on the completeness 
of data T 

Uses s[mp1e statistical de ^ 
V i ce s_f 0 r "analyzing data . 

Index numbers make It easier 
to compare income, prices, 
etc. over a period of years* 



Living levels are affected by the amount 
of goods and services which money incomes 
can buy,, not J ust by changes In money in- 
comes vVtnich may be offset by changes In 
pr ices . 

a. The amount which money income can buy 
Is known as real Income or real wages. 

b, EconQmists have workd out index numbers^ 
of prices and wages to enable them to 
compare real wages over a period of 
time. 



S . Checks^.Qn' the completeness 
of data^ ' 



2, Comparisons of real Income between countries 
Is sometimes made in terms of the amount of 
time people must work to earn the money 
needed in their country to buy certain prod- 
uctsi these comparisons are made more dlf^ 
ficuit by the fact that products differ In 
quality, in importance within different so^ 
cietles, and because of differences In the 
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Give pupils a table showing changes in money incomes of factory 
workers In the U.S. over a period of sharply rising prrces, Ask: 
Does this. mean that the workers viere much better off In the last 
year shown on this chart?. Why or v/hy not? Now show f igure for 
changes In prices over this same period and ask pupils what this 
data shows about changing levels of living. Define real wages 
for pupils and then tell them that economists have tried to work 
out ways of making comparisons of real wages easier. Give pupils 
dittoed sheets showing how index numbers are worked out and how 
they are used* However, also use questions to help pupils see 
the d i f f icul ty of- sel ect ing i terns to use in bu i 1 d i ng a pr i ce i 
dex^ 



Use f i gur 
age gross 
earn i ngs , 
f ac tu r i ng 
19'60 and 
price i nd 
ffame year 
data in t 
pp. 224 a 
of 1965 1 
Report of 
Pres ident 



es on aver 
hourly 
in manu- 
for 1950- 
consumer 
exes for 
s. (See 
ables on 
nd 244 
conom i c 



65, Give pupils an exercise on Interpreting a table showing index 
numbers for prices and changes in real wages as shown by index 
numbers for wages and prices* 

66* Ask: How many of you have travelled in Mexico? in Europe? In 
some other country which uses a different monetary system? (If 
. no one has, use examples to bring out differences in systems,) 
Then ask: V/hy does this difference create problems for those 
trying to compare incomes in different countries? (Do not go 
into detail on differences or on problems at this time. Merely 
try to introduce the Idea that differences do create problems 
in making comparisons.). 

67, Project a typical type of chart comparing living levels in dif- 
ferent countries by comparing the amou^it of time needed to earn 
the money to buy certain goods, Ask pupils what they think this 
chart shows them about levels of living In these countries. Then 
ask questions aimed at showing difficulties In such a comparison*' 
Questions should be aimed at bringing out the problems of compar- 
ing goods of equil quality, of finding goods to compare which 
are of equal Importance as consumer Items in these societies, and 
of deciding which income levels to compare to show average incoftio 
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amounts of social ized benefits. 



National income statistics 
make It easier to compare 



output and living levels over 



3* Economists have worked out national income 
statistics to compare changes in production 
from one country to another and over time 
wi thin any country . 



a period of years and from 
one country to another. 



S. Uses s imple Stat ist ical de^ 
vices for anaryzing tfata /7 



a. The @ross Nat lonal Product (GNP) is one 
of the most frequently used measures of 
our total output. This is everything 
(goods and services ) produced in a yiar 
and is measured in terms of those who 
buy It: 

1) Consumers (This is by far the larg- 
est part ). 

2) Investment {Bought by businesses) 

3) Government Qovernment^s purchases 
k) Net exports (Net amount brought by 

foreign countries * difference be^ 
tween exports and imports. 



S. 



Draws Inferences from 
tableSt graphs an^_charts . 
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differences. Also suggest an example in which one country pro- 
vides free medico] care and another does not. How does this 
difference In publ ic services affect such comparisons as shown 
In this chart? 



68, Remind pupils of some of the news Items which they have seen or 
bring in-clippings to illustrate very briefly the ups and downs 
of business activity. Do not try to analyze business cycles at 
this time^ since this is done in the tenth grade. However, do 
enough to show thot business is not so good some years as others 
and that total output may differ. Ask: Why might It be impor- 
tant for the government or for businessmen to be able to measure 
changes in output within a country? V/hy might we wish to measure 
differences in output In other countries? 

69, Ask pupils how they v^ould try to figure out total production In 
the U,S* or volume of flow of goods and monies? At first leave 
out the complication of production in terms of services. How 
would they add production of autos to production of apples, etc? 
How do they think economists might do this job? If pupils do 
not suggest this method, point out that scientists add the 
money value of goods, , Now suggest a number of goods which are 
used in producing a single product. How would pupils add these 
goods In arriving at production totals? Get pupils ^:o analyze 
problems faced and guess at ways of solving them. Now tell 
pupils how GNP is actually figured. Cite eKamples of things 
which would not be included (e,g, ("^-^by sitting^ sale of angle- 
worms to fishermen by children, etc. ^. 



70. Project a graph showing changes in GNP In the U,S. over a Historical Sta - 

period of years, (Use one which is not adjusted for price tistics of the 

changes*) Ask; V/hat does this graph show about levels of Un i ted States 1 

living In the U,S,? Have pupils draw tentiit ive cone 1 us Ions Colonial Times 

on the basis of the data. You may wish to help them read the to 1 957 .~^ ^ 
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Draws inferences from 
tables I graphs and charts . 

Living Levels do not rise 
unless output of production 
grows at a faster rate than 
populat ion. 



b. A growing popuilatlon requires propor- 
tionate growth in goods and services 
Just to "stay even J' A higher leyel 
of living would require an even higher 
rate of growth. Accurate measures of 
economic growth require National ProduC' 
figures to be stated on a per capita 
bas Is * 



Uses yearbooks and specialized 
statistical references. 



S , Uses simple statistical devices 
For analyzing informati on^/ 
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graph by having on able student read specific values from . 
a table in Historical Statistics for the years shown on the 
graph. Or you might project an overlay over the graph to show 
these specific values. Be sure to tell pupils something 
about this reference book. if possible, use questions to 
lead pupils to overgenerallze by falling to take into account 
population changes or changes In the value of money. 



71, Now project a graph showing changes In population In the U,S, 
for the same years. Ask: What do you think this data adds to 
the other graph? Do you wish to change your generalization 
about levels of living in the U,S,? V/hy or why not? 



72. Show the class some of the other reference books which give Statistical 
index numbers, national Income statistics , and other economic Abs t ractT" 

data. Leave the books in the room where pupils can refer to rconomlc Almanac 

them during the year, . . - Census vcTlumes 

EcQnomic Report , 
of the Pres 1 dent 



73* Have the class take specific years and using the population and 
GNP compute the number of dollars of the GNP per person, (This 
IS done by dividing population Into GNP --for example for 1955: 
397.5OO1OOO1OOO GNP - 2,405 
164,303,000 Pop. per person 
' After computing this for several years have the students hypo- 
thesize about trends, (GNP per capita is rising,) What does 
this mean to each of us? This measure (per capita GNP) Is often 
used as one way of stating •'how well off" we are or one way of 
stating a level of living (new operational definition). 
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Draws inferGncGs from tables ^ , c. Since prices fluctuate, NatlDnai Pro- 

graphs, and chaFti\ ' duct figures must be adjusted for 

dollar value to give a ^'reaP' measure. ^ 



d. Other aspects of economic output and 
growth are more difficult to measure. 
Along with growth in the GNP have come 
great Qhanges In leisure time and in 
quality arid variety of goods and . 
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Have a student make a chart of GNP per capita over the same 
time period chosen for activity 70/ Cdmpare charts. Use 
this to initiate a discussion on the necessity of par capita 
figures in mQasuring econominc grovvth. Ask: What difference 
does It make whether we state Just GNP or GNP per capita? 
Take current figures for GNP and population. Have students 
divide population Into GNP to get per capita figure. Have 
them rework the problem assuming GNP stays about the same and 
population doubles (and vice versa.) 



75. Now have pupils look at the graph of GNP again. Ask questions 
once again to see if pupils will agree that the chart shows 

a certain percentage of Increase or decrease in ■certain years, 
(e. g. How much d Id GNP Increase from 1939 to 1955? Do you see 
anything wrong In say ing that . 1 1 increased by 330+ per cent? 
Why or why not? If pupils do not point- out the .change i:n.-.' 
price level, ask: Ln the light of what you have leanred about 
how GNP is measured, what should we do with these figures to 
get a more accurate es t imate of how much production actually 
increased? If necessary, remi nd pup i Is of the d i f f er ence 
between money Income and real Income, Now show pupils a graph 
showing changes In prices over this same period; Use a China 
marking pencil to draw In a new line on the graph showing GNP 
to show the change in GNP corrected for changes In prices. 

76. Now have pupils compute real GNP per capita for these same 
years. Have them graph this data and compare the graph with 
that showing change, i n real GNP. ' 



77. Use pictures to .show economic growth on the"quallty" side, 
I.e., a picture of a model T Ford next to a current model of 
a^Ford,^ a kerosene lamp next to an electric lamp. Initiate a 
discuss Ion on such change, wl th students us ing thei r own / 
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:e a chart of GNP per capita over the same 
I for activity 70/ Compare charts. Use 
1 discussion on the necessity of per capita 

ng econominc growth. Ask: What difference 
ler we state just GNP or GNP per capita? 
'es for GNP and population. Have students 

into GNP to get per capita figure. Have 
oblem assuming GNP stays about the same and 
(and v ice versa, ) 



Or see^ Wagner , 
Heasur ing the 
Perf o rma nee o f 
the 



10, 



ok at the graph of GNP again* Ask questions Of use tables 

if pupils will agree that the chart shows ^ on pages 189- 

ge of increase or decrease In certa 1 n years. 190 of the 1965 

GNP increase from 1939 to 1955? Do.you see Economic Report 

saying that i t increased by 330+ per cent? or tne pres ident 

f pupils do not ppl nt out the .change inf.- " ~ 

In the 1 tght of what you have leanred about 
d I wha-t should we do with these figures to 
e estimate of hov^ much product Ion actual ly 
essary/ remind. pupl Is of the difference 
me and real income. Now show pupils a graph 

prices over this same period. Use a China 
draw In a new line on the graph showing GNP 

in GNP corrected for changes in prices, 

npute real GNP per capita for these same 
graph this data and compare the graph with 
a In real GNP. 



low economic growth on the ^'quality'' s\dm^ 
a model T Ford next to a current model of 
lamp next to an electric lamp/ Initiate a 
change, with s tuden ts us I ng the I r own 
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services, Moraover, qua! i ty and variety 
of goods and services vary from country 
to country. 



Anothef way of measuring Is to examine 
the National Income received for pro- 
ducing the Product, Peop 1 e race ive 
income In the form ofi 

1) V/ages and salaries 

2) Income of. Individual firms 

4) Profits of corporations 
k) Interest 

5) Rent 

There ere other measures which are also 
commonly used as a measure of growth. 
Net National Product (NNP) is less than 
the Gross Nat lona 1 Product by an amount 
equal to deprec iat ion,, (that which wears 
out). National Income (Nl) is less 
than NNP by an amount equal to Indirect 
Taxes, 



examples. How does one measure growth in terms of these 
changes? Ask the students to think of goods and services 
which, even though we had the per capita GNP dollar value we 
have today, could not have been purchased 50 years ago. Use 
this as a springboard to the discussion of the quality and 
variety aspects of growth. 



78. You may wish, If pupils are interested, to point out severe 
other kinds of nat ionaT i ncome statistics. (See content 
outline.) It is probably wise, however, to leave these for 
later study. 



Gulminatinq Activities 

79 Have each pupil write a brief summary of what he thinks he has 
'learned in this unit. Project several with the opaque projector, 
choosing a good, fair and poor summary. Have the class try to 
decide which of the three Is best. Pupils must give reasons for 
their choice. The class may also wish to add or modify some- 
• thing even In this summary, - . 



/ 



80, Have the class look once more at their list of definitions of 
economics. They may wish to cross off some and revise others. 
Also have the class look once again at their definitions for 
other key concepts of the unit such as factors of productions 
scarcity^ affluence^ standard of living, etc* 



81, Give a unit test and discuss the results, 

82, Have pupils think back to the articles which they have been 
reading and analyzing since the year began. Add to the list 
of economic problems which they developed earlier in the unit 
(see activity #6). Ask: How does each of these [problems 
affect you? 

83* Remind pupils that they have set up their own goals, that they 
have set up some hypotheses about how the American economy 
operates, that they have seen differing levels of living in 
different societies. Tell them once again that they will re- 
turn to these ideas as they study the rest of the course. What 
questions should they keep in mind? 



/ 
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